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The Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
(Ccntinued from page 122.) 

“From Susa a diligence takes you to Bar- 
oneche, the point where the tunnel works 
ommence on the Piedmont side. The road 
rst rises considerably by zigzags to a terrace 
bout 170 fect above the valley, up to which 
vel there is a large quantity of river gravel 
ut through here and there. The views of 
usa and the cirque behind it are very fine. 
‘he road continues to rise for a long distance, 
assing the village of Chaumont, a little be- 
ond which is a strong fortress destroyed by 
he French. The valley is generally well cul- 
vated, and yields corn and fruit, besides a 
ast amount of chestnuts, but it continues to 
ise steadily, and where the road descends 
nd crosses the river at a distance of about 
ight miles from Susa, the aneroid barometer 
hows a difference of level of 680 feet. 

“The road continues to rise with the valley 
nd the vegetation changes. The vine ceases 
o ripen a little below 3,000 feet above the sea, 
ut the chestnuts remain. The wood, how- 
ver, On the mountain side loses by degree its 
orest character, and the river becomes a tor- 
ent meandering over a wide, rocky and stony 
ed. The scenery is fine and characteristic 
rithout being strictly mountainous in its as- 
ect, and the railroad is seen from time to 
ime, how emerging from a tunnel, now creep- 
ag along the hill side, and occasionally run- 
ing on a bank in the valley. It is evident 
hat little fear is felt from accident from the 
orrent, and yet it is equally certain that with- 
1 a short time there has been river action at 
ome distance above the river valley on the 
ill side. A little further on is Oulx, one of 
ne principal places in the Dora Valley, and 
sae the road branches. The main valley 
arns to the south, and the road continues to 
small town (Cesanne), where there is a pass 

er the Mont Genévre to Briangon on the 
urance. The height of the top of the pass 
| 6,560 feet, and the watershed of the Alps 
' here perhaps reduced to the narrowest 
readth. The other valley is that of Bar- 
oneche. It is comparatively open, and lends 


self readily enough to the construction of' 


2 railroad, but the elevation above the sea 
antinues to increase rapidly. At Oulx it is 


i. 


already 3,340 feet, and at Bardoneche 4,380/used for boring and intended to illustrate the 


feet. 


process for the benefit of visitors. Nothing 


“These Alpine valleys are memorable as|can apparently be more simple than this in- 
the scene of the contest between the Vaudois|genious contrivance to perforate the rock. 
Protestants and their Catholic persecutors,|The power made use of is air greatly con- 
but little now remains of these exploits. The|densed by aset of large and powerful machines, 
sites of the battle fields are covered with|}worked by water power, and arranged in a 


wheat crops. 


But the Bardoneche Valley,/series of four on the hill side, one below an- 
unlike most of the subordinate valleys, which | other. 


The same water, falling from one to 


are mere mountain gorges, is wide and very |another, works all the machines, and the con- 


convenient, and the rise, though considerable,|densed air, retained for a time in 


is spread over a distance of seven miles. 
the end of this the mountains are reached and 
rise almost abruptly to a considerable eleva- 
tion. The valley diverges to the right and 
left and retains afterwards a direction almost 
at right angles to that observed lower down. 

“Tt is precisely at this point, where an ab- 
rupt barrier rises boldly at the end of a val- 
ley of moderate width, that the works of the 
tunnel commence. In front of, and at some 
little distance from the works, a hamlet has 
risen up for the supply of such entertainment 
as man and beast may require in such a place. 
The accommodation is not first rate, and the 
beds are better supplied with fleas than the 
kitchen with meat. As may be supposed also, 
there is not much choice in the way of food, 
but the traveller does not come to Bardoneche 
to feast, and there is no danger of starvation. 
The buildings connected with the works are 
on a scale proportionate to the magnitude of 
the work and the length of time it was cer- 
tain to take. They include a capital house 
and offices for the resident engineer, another 
large house including private apartments for 
several persons, and also a casino or club for 
the principal employés. There are several 
other buildings affording excellent accommo- 
dation, The club is provided with a billiard 
room and news room, and is well supplied 
with everything needful. 

“ Besides the dwelling houses and offices 
there are workshops of various kinds, and a 
very large shop supplied with numerous lathes 
and everything required for constructing and 


repairing all the details of machinery used in 


the works. The perforating machines are 
made and repaired here, and everything need- 
ed in the way of metal work, not involving 
extra dimensions, is constructed on the spot. 
Immediately outside and also within this 
shop one is struck by the odd appearance of 
gigantic blocks of stone riddled through and 
through with large holes. The stones are the 
hardest and toughest that could be found. 
The holes were bored with the steel chisels 
of the perforating machine. Entering the 
shop and looking around among the scores of 
machines at works, the visitor sees in a corner 
a similar gigantic block of extremely hard 
quartz in which comparatively few perfora- 
tions have been made. This block is ready 
for farther experiment. The slender frame- 
work of iron supporting two instruments like 
small cannon, and working a long mining 
chisel placed before it, is one of the machines 


ast iron 


Atjcylinders in each machine house, is distributed 


by long iron tubes to a convenient spot with- 
in the works, whence it is conveyed to the 
perforating machines by elastic tubes, with- 
out losing power by the distance to which it 
is conveyed. 

“Tt is a curious and instructive sight to see 
a workman connect an elastic tube of about 
half an inch diameter with one of these ma- 
chines and watch the result when a small tap 
is turned. A piston-rod, working in an ex- 
ceedingly small and short cylinder, imme- 
diately flies backwards and forwards with 
wonderful rapidity, regulated by a small but 
rather heavy fly wheel. Immediately a pon- 
derous chisel, six or seven feet long, and more 
than an inch in diameter, is set in motion, 
and having been previously placed in position 
strikes a succession of heavy blows against 
the stone. Fragments begin to fly in all di- 
rections. Hach time that the chisel strikes it 
is withdrawn a little way, very slightly turned, 
and immediately strikes again in the same 
hole. The stone experimented upon being of 
the hardest and toughest kind the effect is 
not seen for several strokes; but within two 
minutes, during which the writer watched 
the experiment, a steel chisel was completely 
blunted and rendered useless, and there was 
a hole made about two inches deep in the 
mass of quartzite placed to operate upon. It 
is evident that nothing can resist such an 
attack; and, indeed, holes are bored in this 
way in an hour that would formerly have 
taken a day. The machines occupy very 
little space, and are by no means cumbrous. 
They can very easily be moved when and 
where they are needed. As many as sevén- 
teen are at work together in the end of the 
tunnel where the advance is being made. As 
the power is compressed air, they not only 
add no heat to the interior, but render it cooler 
by the absorption of heat during expansion. 
The air, when it escapes, is available for ven- 
tilation. It would be quite impossible to carry 
steam at a high pressure through pipes four 
miles long, but little diminution of force is 
experienced in working with the air, although 
all the engines and condensers, as well as the 
cylinders for storing the air, are outside the 
mouth of the tunnel. The length of pipe at 
present on the Piedmont side is about four 
miles and a quarter. The pressure of air com- 
monly employed is about six and a half at- 
mospheres, or nearly a hundred pounds on the 
square inch. 
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“Tho entrances of the tunnel at each end 
are not far from the hydraulic machines for 
compressing the air. These, as already stated, 
are arranged in a series rising one above an- 
other on the mountain side, but all communi- 
cate with the great reservoirs of air and power 
at the lowest level, which is that of the tun- 
nel at its entrance. The machines are very 
fine. They were constructed at Liege, at the 
works of the John Cockerill Company, and 
are kept in repair on the spot. The water- 
wheels are magnificent, and hardly involve 
the waste of more than a few gallons of water 
in each revolution, so steady is the work, and 
so well balanced the supply and rate of mo- 
tion. The contrivances for ventilation are 
not less interesting, and have hitherto been 


to our own meeting; which I have mostly 
been favored to do; and though they are often 
sat through in poverty of spirit, yet at other 
times I feel comforted and refreshed, I trust 
I may say with a little of that bread which 
comforteth the soul, and strengthens the poor 
weary traveller to take fresh courage, to trust, 
and hope, and struggle on, not doubting that 
He who careth for the sparrows, will con- 
tinue to care for his humble, depending chil- 
dren. I sometimes marvel, considering the 
state of our Society, that our meetings on 
First-days are so largely attended : and I think 
we are at times favored in silence to feela 
solemnity, not at our command, spread over 
us; upon which the language has arisen: 
‘Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of 


perfectly efficacious; but the temperature of him, or the son of man that thou visitest 


the interior is very high and the air foul— 
partly from the naturally increased heat due 
to the depgh beneath the surface, and partly 
to the large number of human beings and 
horses and the repeated firing of blasts. The 
actual temperature is about 80° Fahr., and 
has varied little for some time. The works 
are carried on incessantly, day and night, 
summer and winter, week-day and Sunday ; 
the only intervals being at the great festivals 
of the Church. The number of hours of idle- 
ness is thus very small. 

“The work-people appear well cared for 
and active. 'Che number at present employed 
at each end, including those completing the 
railway communications, amounts to nearly 
a thousand; but they are widely distributed, 
and you do not see many in any one place. 
They lodge in the hamlets that have arisen 
close to the works at each end, at some dis- 
tance from the old villages of Bardoneche and 
Modana, which preserve their primitive sim- 
plicity.” 

(To be continued.) 


a 
For ‘‘The Friend.” 


Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 


(Continued from page, 125.) 


The following letter is thus endorsed by 
H. G.:—“The within is the latter part of a 
letter sent to W. and E. Evans, dated 4th mo. 
4th, 1859.” 

“Yearly Meeting is fast approaching, and 
I doubt not brings an increase of exercise to 
thy mind, and also to dear Elizabeth, in which 
you have my tender sympathy. But how 
consoling is it that you can say from heart- 
felt experience, Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
us; and I trust He will help you even unto 
the end of the tribulated path. The encourag- 
ing language unsought for, sweetly arises in 
my mind as applicable to you: ‘Fear thou 
not; for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for 
Iam thy God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I 
will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.” How 
excellent are the promises of the High and 
Holy One; and not any of them fail to those 
who put their trust in Him alone. I some- 
times, when in my better way, feel a desire 
once more to sit with my friends in Yearly 
Meeting; and, according to my small ability, 
endeavor to bear a portion of suffering with 
my brethren and sisters, which I have no 
doubt will be experienced there: but my in- 
firmities, which seem to increase, soon re- 
mind me that home is the most suitable place 


him.’ 

“Your late visit we have in pleasant re- 
membrance; and if we were so situated that 
we could frequently step in and commune 
with each other, it would indeed be grateful 
to me. ‘They who feared the Lord spake 
often one to another,’ &c. There is often 
strength and comfort derived from it to those 
who see eye to eye, and who are endeavoring 
to walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
thing. We miss dear brother A.’s company 
very much, not only at meeting, but in our 
little family. Yet we mourn not as those who 
have no hope. Though the dear sufferer said 
but little during his illness, yet it seemed to 
me each time I sat by him, that his mind was 
centered in quiet confiding trust ; and we have 
the consoling hope that his end was crowned 
with peace. 

“Thy letter of Twelfth month last was ac- 
ceptable and instructive to me, as all thine 
have been: only I fear thou hast too high an 
opinion of my religious experience; for truly 
I often feel myself to be a poor worm, not 
worthy of the least of all His favors. Often 
do I desire, and hope I may say with increas- 


ing fervency, that I may be preserved from 


bringing dishonor on the blessed Truth, which 
I think I feel at seasons to be exceedingly 
precious. And now in conclusion, I may ex- 
press the desire which I feel in sincerity, that 
when you, dear friends, are favored to ap- 
proach the merty seat, that myself and dear 
daughter may be remembered ; and preserva- 
tion asked for us in the strait and narrow 
way, watching unto prayer even unto the 
end. 

“The foregoing has been written at several 
times, and is scarcely worth sending, only as 
an assurance that you are held in tender affec- 
tion ; and, according to the ability afforded, 
in gospel fellowship, by your unworthy aged 
friend, HANNAH GIBBONS.” 


“5th mo. 1859. I was favored to attend 
our Quarterly Meeting at Concord, though in 
much feebleness. In the select meeting, my 


more inwardness, more weightiness of spirit, 
and more self-abasement. In the meeting for 
discipline next day, I was concerned to en- 
deavor to impress the minds of the beloved 


j 


youth with the beauty there is in holiness, 
and the excellence there is in a possession in 
the unchangeable Truth. Fervent were my 
desires, that they might early embrace the 
offers of heavenly love, and thereby become 
as a city set on an hill which cannot be hid: 
that others seeing their good works may 


for me, except some smaller exertion of getting glorify our Father who is in Heaven, 


mind was impressed with the need we have of 


“6th mo. 19th. Having been absent several 
meeting-days on account of indisposition, I 
was enabled to get there to-day ; being like- 
wise impressed with the importance of attend- 
ing in a suitable disposition of mind, Not 
long after taking my seat the language arose, 
Who are they that are fit for the Lord’s work 
and service? Surely they only who feel their 
own unfitness. Man in his finite wisdom can- 
not find out God: spiritual things are only 
spiritually known, &c. Though the labor 
seemed in much weakness, yet am favored 
this afternoon with a portion of peaceful quiet; 
for which I desire to be thankful. 

“9th mo. 5th. For some time past I have 
felt much poverty of spirit, and often deep 
discouragement and mourning on account of 
our poor Society in its unsettled situation. 
And my mind being frequently impressed with 
desires for the preservation and welfare of the 
beloved youth, and this recently with increas- 
ing weight, attended with a prospect of havy- 
ing a meeting appointed principally for that 
class, I could not feel easy to omit mentioning 
the subject to some Friends of experience and 
weight; and accordingly did so at the close of 
our meeting last Fourth-day, though in the 
feeling of great weakness and inability. They 
uniting with the prospect, a meeting was held 
in our meeting-house, W. C., yesterday after- 
noon, which was pretty largely attended : and 
I thought a good meeting, wherein I was en- 
abled to relieve my mind of an exercise which 
at times had long attended it. Our valued 
friend P. R. was also engaged in testimony. 
And now, after all the discouragements my 
poor mind has passed through, to feel peace- 
tul and quiet, I trust I may say an holy quiet, 
is cause for reverent thankfulness to Him, 
who, when He putteth forth, condescends to 
go before those who desire faithfully to serve 
Him. 

“12th mo. 9th. Though weak in body I 
went to see our afflicted friend and neighbor 
A. E. I thought there was a feeling of solem- 
nity spread over us not at our command ; and 
by endeavoring to keep near to Divine coun- 
sel in expressing what arose, both in testimony 
and on bended knee, I was favored to return 
somewhat refreshed, even as a brook by the 
way to the weary traveller. | 

“11th. I was enabled to get to meeting, 
where it seemed to me we had a solemn time 
in silence; reviving the hope that we are not 
a forsaken people. May seasons of this kind 
be had in grateful remembrance, seeing they 
are no more atour command than the showers 
which fall from the clouds on the thirsty 

round, i 

“12th. Owing to the state of things, not 
only in our poor unsettled Society, but in the 
world at large; there being much excitement 
in the minds of many on the subject of slavery, 
my mind bas been humbled and exercised at 
seasons; and the secret breathing of it hath 
been, Lord preserve me from evil; being de. 
sirous of studying to be quiet, and doing my 
own business, and of committing the cause, 
which is, according to my ability for feeling 
I trust near my heart, unto Him, who car 
turn the heart of man as a man turneth the 
water course in his field. oS 

“27th. I think I can adopt the language 
‘Verily there is a reward for the righteous 
verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth, 
Be pleased, O holy Father, to make me mort 
pure! And, if consistent with Thy bless 
will, anoint my spiritual eye with the eye 
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salve of thy kingdom, that so I may see more 
clearly the things which belong to Thine 
honor and my soul’s peace: and wilt thou en- 


able me todo them. And now in my feeble 
and tottering state of body, be pleased to keep 
my mind more free from the mixture of self, 
and near unto Thee: and enable me, a poor 
worm of the dust, to continue to have my 
sonfidence fixed in Thee the Rock of ages, 
against which the gates of hell shall not be 
able to prevail.” 

How sweetly is the humbled, chastened 
shristian character, even that of a little child, 
manifested in the foregoing memorandum. 
How self-distrustful was she; and with what 


‘eelings of unworthiness as “a poor worm of 


she dust,” does she look towards the termina- 
‘ion of all things here. Yet how earnest were 
aer breathings to the Lord of life and glory 
0 have the eye re-anointed, and, as the one 
/hing needful, be kept near to Him, the only 
>hysician of value and Saviour of sinners, and 
Rock of ages, against which no divination or 
»nchantment shall be able to prevail. Strong- 
y in contrast is this with a profession of re- 
igion built upon the assumption that we are 
egenerated, justified, and saved by the pro- 
ditiatory sacrifice and imputed righteousness 
of Christ without us, while we may have 
never witnessed Him within, in His second 
soming, and spiritual manifestation of light, 
ind life, and power, to illuminate the soul, 
ind to cleanse it from all sin. The apostle 
jeclares, “ By the one offering, he (the dear 
Saviour) hath perfected forever them that are 
anctified.” It is this state of perfection or 
1oliness, experienced through the washing of 
‘egeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
shost, with the new heart and the new spirit 
onsequent upon it, that our Father in heaven 
1ath promised to all those who shall abide 
dis saving baptism, and coming as “arefiner’s 
ire and like fuller’s soap.” These also He 
vill try in the furnace of adversity as gold is 
ried in the fire; will bring through many 
vibulations; will wash, sanctify, and justify 
n the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
spirit of our God; and finally present fault- 
ess before the throne of His glory with ex- 
seeding joy. 

The new feature of doctrine alluded to, at 
east new among us, finds no encouragement 
rom the memoranda and example of Hannah 
ribbons: whose whole life was one of self- 
listrust, of self-denial, humility, and watchful 
estraint. We remember also, in this con- 
1exion, an expression of the wise and good 
‘ohn Woolman, when near the close of his re- 
narkable life: “My dependence isin the Lord 
esus, who, I trust, will forgive my sins, which 
s alll hope for.” Daniel Wheeler’s testimony, 
vhen also on the bed of death, is of like sig- 
iificance, viz : “ During the operation of bleed- 
og, D. W. remarked to his medical attendant, 
without blood there is no cleansing.’ Doct. 
VY. replied, ‘it is the blood of Jesus that 
leanseth us from all our sins.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
is patient, ‘but not in our natural, unregen- 
rate state: when we are in the light, as He is 
n the light, then I believe it will cleanse us 
rom all our sins. Yes,’ he added with much 
mphasis, ‘I know it.’” 

Christ Jesus is the unchangeable Way to 
he kingdom of heaven: and the breaking 
own of our own will, through the obedience 
f faith, and the submission of our hearts unto 
fim, must ever remain the self-denying and 
ver narrow path which all His must walk in, 
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May we not only choose, but like best that 
path which is well beaten by the footsteps of 
the flock, though it be not one of smoothness 


and ease ; neither always pleasant and with- 
out mortifications and tribulations. There 
are many easy roads that seem plausible, and 
streams smooth and wide in which the “ galley 
with oars” may go, and “the gallant ship” 
can pass; but it is the part of wisdom care- 
fully and prayerfully to enquire if they be 
safe ways—leading to peace. 

(To be continued.) 


Ancient Roman Cement—The hardness of 


the Roman cement discovered in modern times 
is attributed to several circumstances. The 
Romans built their walls of great thickness, 
and thick walls constructed of materials which 
are bad conductors of the atmospheric fluids 
always preserve a latent humidity, more or 
less sensible according as the distance between 
the faces of the wall is more or less great. It 
is well known that the temperature of a block 
of building, in consequence of the inconduc- 
tivity of its elements, varies but little. Here 
we have the secret of the hardness of Roman 
cement or mortar; it is a hydrate of lime, and 
thus, instead of being destroyed by humidity, 
as plaster or common lime would be, it bene- 
fits by it just as aquatic plants thrive on water; 
moreover, an uniform temperature is pecu- 
liarly suited to its preservation. 

The scrupulous care which the Romans 
took in the selection of their materials is a 
grand element in the duration of their con- 
structions. Stone was not employed until it 
had been exposed to the effects of the air for 
two years, and if, at the end of that time, it 
did not appear sound, it was broken up and 
used for filling the foundation walls. When 
the cement was used for covering surfaces, 
the Romans were accustomed to lay it on 
thick, sometimes to the depth of four or five 
inches, and it is evident that such a solid coat- 
ing would last much longer than a thinner 
one, and have a great effect on the preserva- 
tion of the walls themselves. 

Another cause of the hardness and dura- 
bility of the Roman mortar and cements was 
the very careful manner in which they were 
made and used. ‘This arose*probably out of 
the gigantic nature of their constructions and 
the demands of a luxurious people, revelling 
in wealth and knowing no limits to their en- 
joyments. Another cause still was the em- 
ployment of artificial means, at great cost, to 
harden the surface of their coating of cement; 
one of the substances used for this end is de- 
scribed by Pliny; it was called maltha, and 
consisted of quick lime slaked in wine, and 
then ground up with figs and lard; this made 
the surface on which the mixture was spread, 
after an application of oil, harder than stone. 
If maltha was used to indurate the surface of 
the great tanks and conduits of old Rome, 
that people must have dared expenses which, 
even with the aid of slave labor, throw all our 
material extravagance into the shade.— Tech- 
nologist. 


Encouragement for the Young.—“ All the sa- 
crifices made in obedience to gentle requirings, 
in the early part of my spiritual warfare of 
faith, O! they have been abundantly repaid ; 
yea, sevenfold! * * so, I would encourage a 
rising generation to obey the ‘still small 
voice’ manifested within, the Word nigh in 
the heart.”—Mary Capper. 
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’ For “The Friend.” 
Be not Discouraged. 

The present is no doubt a time in which the 
burthen-bearers in our church are greatly dis- 
couraged, seeing in many of their fellow-mem- 
bers a departure from our primitive principles 
and a corresponding defection in the practices 
which ought to flow from them. There is no 
doubt ample cause for those who are rightly 
concerned, to mourn over these evidences of 
what seems to be an increasing weakness; 
for as Samson was shorn of his strength when 
he suffered Delilah to clip the locks of his 
head, so our Society will lose the power which 
it has exercised in the christian world, if it 
should unhappily depart from its doctrines 
and testimonies. Yet of latter times some 
considerations have presented, which have 
tended to strengthen the faith, that the Lord 
still regards our portion of His militant church 
with an eye of compassion, and #bat in due 
season He will more eminently manifest, that 
His preserving care is still round about us. 

Those who have attended the different 
Quarterly Meetings which have occurred 
throughout our Yearly Meeting of latter 
times, have observed that they were gener- 
ally favored with the merciful extensions of 
Heavenly goodness. This has been more fully 
and prevailingly the case, than has been usual. 
May it not be regarded as an evidence that a 
renewed visitation is being extended to the 
children of this people? If there is a humble 
yielding to the power of Divine Grace, the 
fruits of it will in time become apparent; the 
hidden leaven will leaven the whole lump, 
the grain of mustard seed will take root and 
grow till it overshadows the whole man; and 
we may reasonably look for an increase of 
spiritual gifts, to the comfort and edification 
of the church. 

Some of the testimonies which at one time 
were upheld almost alone by the Society of 
Friends, have now widely spread, and their 
truth and importance are recognized by many 
in other denominations of Christians. The 
peaceable character of Christ’s kingdom, and 
its opposition to the whole spirit and practice 
of war, which springs from the corrupt pas- 
sions of the heart, is extensively advocated, 
and will continue to spread as mankind be- 
come wiser and better. Go to our courts of 
law, and we find a large proportion of the 


jurors and witnesses obeying the plain com- 


mand of our Saviour, “Swear not at all,” and 
substituting an affirmation for the oath. The 
wrongfulness of slavery is now generally ad- 
mitted through a large portion of the civilized 
world, and that remnant of barbarism seems 
likely ere long to cease from among all who 
profess christianity. It cannot be doubted 
that in all these particulars the steady and 
consistent testimony upheld by Friends has 
had a powerful influence for good. 

Has then the mission, for which Friends 
were raised up to be a people and gathered 
from among other professors, been fulfilled ? 
And is the present unsettled condition of some 
portions of the Society, as shown by the evi- 
dences of departure from its doctrines which 
have appeared in several of the recent num- 
bers of “The Friend,” but the natural accom- 
paniment of a fore-ordained disintegration ? 
We doubt not that such queries have often 
been suggested to other minds than those of 
the writer. He who loves the Truth, and de- 
sires its prosperity, must often have felt sad- 
ness, even some degree of dismay, in viewing 


the rapid increase within our borders of views 
and feelings destructive to our very existence 
as a distinct body of christians. Yet I be- 
lieve we may take courage in the reflection, 
that there is yet much to be done in the church 
at large, before our mission is accomplished. 
The christian testimony to plainness and sim- 
plicity enforced by prophets and apostles of 
old, seems to be practically ignored among 
most of the professed followers of Him who 
wore the seamless garment. Itisstill upheld 
by the Mennonites and some other communi- 
ties, whose quiet and retired mode of living 
prevents their influence from being felt much 
beyond their own immediate neighborhoods. 
Even the Methodists, who, in our younger 
days, were known to be professors of religion 
by the simplicity of their dress, seem to have 
become ashamed of thus bearing a public tes- 
timony to their allegiance to the cause of re- 
ligion, an@are now hardly to be distinguished 
in this respect from those who make no pro- 
fession of bearing the daily cross. This in- 
creasing tendency to show and extravagance 
has so spread among them, that even their 
houses of worship are now often costly and 
splendid edifices. This is a sad change, as its 
tendency is to foster pride under a show of 
doing homage to the cause of religion, and as 
it inevitably weakens that hold upon the 
laboring classes, on which so much of their 
usefulness depended. 

Surely the time is coming, when the chris- 
tian churches must be awakened to the neces- 
sity of bearing a clear and decided testimony 
in reference to this subject, as well as to other 
matters connected with our every day life and 
conduct. 

I think we may consider the distinguishing 
feature in the views and teachings of the early 
members of our Society, to be their earnest 
attention to the life, substance and spirituality 
of religion, as distinguished from mere pro- 
fession, on the one hand, or from a perform- 
ance of outward observances on the other. 
With what fulness and frequency and unction 
did they press upon their hearers, and still, 
by their writings press upon us, their succes- 
sors, the necessity of knowing the Holy Spirit 
to work upon our hearts, and of our fully and 
unreservedly submitting to its operations. 
It was in the recesses of the heart that they 
taught us to look for that effectual baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and fire which in its power- 
ful operations consumes and removes the cor- 
ruption which abounds there. Here, too, they 
believed, was to be experienced that true 
communion, in which the humble and faithful 
disciple is often made to partake of the rich 
bounties of the Lord’s spiritual table, agree- 
ably to the language of revelation, “ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock : If any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.” They knew the strong tendency of the 
human mind to substitute the form for the 
substance; to rest satisfied in the practice 
of rites and ceremonies without coming to 
experience the heart-changing realities of 
which they are but symbols; and hence they 
were mainly concerned to seek after the in- 
ward and living experience of the truths of 
religion. They felt the force of the apostle’s 
concern for the Galatians, who was afraid lest 
he had bestowed upon them labor in vain, be- 
cause after they had known God, they still 
showed a tendency to turn again to “the weak 
and begyarly elements.” 
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There are some symptoms of increased at- 
tention, in different parts of the christian 
world, to this inner work of religion, to the 
need of practical holiness ; and in many quar- 
ters the acknowledgment will freely be made, 
that without this experience, all else is as 
empty as the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. On the other hand there are also to 
be seen a greater regard for the mere external 
performances—music, vestments, incense, &e., 
calculated to amuse the mind, but at the same 
time to divert its attention from a reverent 
waiting upon God, and from that inwardness 
of spirit in which the soul is solemnized by a 
sense of the Divine presence, and bowed in 
humble worship before its Creator. There is 
therefore abundant need tor the continued 
existence of a body of christians, who by a 
rejection of all forms and ceremonies in re- 
ligious worship, show their dependence on 
God alone for the ability to worship Him in 
spirit and in truth; and who by their simple, 
and self-denying lives, exemplify a practical 
obedience to the injunction of our blessed Re- 
deemer, “If any man wiil come after me let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and ‘follow me.” 

It is greatly to be lamented that the bright- 
ness of the light which we are thus called 
upon to uphold to the world, should be dim- 
med by want of more faithfulness on the part 
of many who profess to be Friends. This is 
indeed the most discouraging feature of the 
present time. The influence which our Society 
has exerted, is not to be measured by its num- 
bers, and we ought therefore to be more con- 
cerned to watch carefully that our lamp be 
kept trimmed and burning brightly, than that 
the number of our members should be in- 
creased. If we lower the standard in order 
to render our profession more acceptable to 
others, and open wide the door for the admis- 
sion of those who are not convinced of the 
truths we profess, we shall be doing little real 
good to them, while we shall be deserting that 
place in his militant church assigned to us by 
the Head thereof, and preparing the way for 
the removal out of his place of the candlestick, 
from which light no longer issues. 


4 From ‘Good Health.” 
The Kitchen Range, 

Amongst all the fittings of a domestic resi- 
dence, it may fairly be asserted that none are 
so important to the comfort of the inmates, 
or at times more conducive to their discom- 
fort, than the means and appliances employed 
for warming the building. What more de- 
lightful than the winter fireside of a country 
house? or more miserable than a smoky 
chimney? The whole subject of fireplaces, 
chimneys, and fuel, is indeed, so far as the 
householder is concerned, all one, though it 
requires to be considered under several heads; 
we shall also show, in due course, that econo- 
my and the healthiness of a household are in- 
timately connected with the same question. 
As, however, it would be impossible to treat 
on the several heads enumerated above in one 
article, we propose, first of all, after a few in- 
troductory remarks on chimneys, to devote 
our attention to the Kitchen Range, as being 
unquestionably the most important fireplace 
in any house. 

It is, we believe, nowhere recorded when 


and where chimneys were first invented. They 
were evidently common in Venice before the 
middle of the fourteenth century, for an in- 


scription over the gate of the school of Santa 
Maria della Carita states that in 1347 a great 
many chimneys were thrown down by an) 
earthquake, a fact confirmed by John Villani, 
who refers the event to the evening of the 25th 
of January. In the year 1368, also, Galeazo 
Gataro relates that Francisco da Carraro, lord 
of Padua, came to Rome, and finding no chim- 
neys in the inn where he lodged, because at 
that time fire was kindled in a hole in the 
middle of the floor, he caused two chimneys, 
like those that’ had been long used in Padua, 


the house to a greater extent than in th 
kitchen, To a delicate person this is sufficien 


} 


to be constructed by the work-people he had 
brought with him. From the foregoing facts 
we may, perhaps, with some degree of cor 


rectness, fix the fourteenth century as thé 


date of the first introduction of chimneys. 
’ Now the use of chimneys being, primarily, 
to carry away the products of combustion 
and, secondarily, for purposes of ventilation. 
the subject must be considered in both these 
lights. With the huge wood fires of our an 
cestors, the large hearth recess and the capa 
cious flue did not interfere with the accom 
plishment of the object proposed; but whe 
fireplaces were introduced into small rooms 
and coal was substituted for wood, the arrange 
ments which were suited to the large hall o1 
kitchen did not apply. Five hundred years 
of experience in chimney construction doe i 
not appear to have resulted in the deductior 
of scientific rules for their apportionment, s¢ 
far as houses are concerned. In this respec! 
Architects have unquestionably been left faa 
behind by Engineers, who, when they desir 
to erect a chimney shaft for a factory or steam 
engine, carefully apportion the dimensions 0 
the structure for the work which it has t 
perform ; it is, however, too often the cas 
that flues in houses are constructed of th 
same sectional area, whether they be twent 
or fifty feet in height; whereas dimension 
that may be suited for the one height are pet 
fectly inappropriate for the other. One con 
sequence of this is the disfigurement of build 
ings by the addition of chimney-pots, for th 
purpose of contracting the orifice of a flu 
which has been constructed too large for th 
duty that it has to perform. Defects arising 
from this cause are too often attributed to th 
position of doors or windows; whereas th 
real reason of their existence is assignabl 
solely to the entire absence of any calculg 
tion for determining their proper proportions 
Something, it is true, may be said with regar 
to the setting of fireplaces, as well as to thei 
construction ; but we do not purpose to ente 
into this question in the present article. 
Perhaps one of the greatest treats that 
cook could enjoy is to be served with a dir 
ner cooked by some one else. The reason 
this is that the constant smell of the cooking 
nauseates the stomach, making it, by th 
sympathetic action of the several nerves @ 
the system, disinclined to receive what it hs 
so long anticipated through the action of th 
senses. Similarly, also, the mistress of a hous¢ 
hold enjoys nothing better than to get som 
one else to superintend the ordering of he 
several meals. But if this is caused, to a ce 
tain extent, by a mere knowledge of what 
coming, how much more must it be the cas 
when the smell of cooking—as too often 0 
curs —pervades the house as well as th 
kitchen; and in some instances the smell ¢ 


dinner will be perceivable in other parts ¢ 


i 
] 


o entirely destroy the appetite, and it is due 
olely to defective construction. The cook is 
oo often blamed when the architect is in 
error; and, while few know where to assign 
the fault, fewer still know bow to remedy it; 
yut it may be taken for granted that the evil 
will not disappear from amongst us, until the 
art of house construction is based upon a more 
icientific principle than it has hitherto at- 
sained. Art and decoration, and the conveni- 
ont arrangement of accommodation, occupy, 
‘n the present day, far too much of the con- 
sideration of the architect; whilst sanitary 
arrangements are neglected, and the health- 
‘alness of buildings suffers in consequence. 
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that there is constantly an inward current of 
air at the lower part of the door, and an out- 
ward current at the top. 

This arises from the fact that, heated air 
being lighter than cold air, it rises to the top 
of the room, and, escaping through the cavity 
between the upper part of the door and the 
door frame, its place is supplied by a current 
of cooler air, which, being heavier, enters from 
below. This lower current will be found to 
be much more powerful when there is a fire 
in the room, as then, besides supplying the 
air necessary to replace the escaping heated 
atmosphere, a considerable additional quan- 
tity is required to support the combustion of 


In order to arrive at a true appreciation of|fuel in the grate, and the air thus supplied 


the causes that lead to the kitchen being a 
nuisance in a house, instead of, as it should 
be, the means of imparting pleasure and com- 
fort, we must consider, first, what is a smell 
nd how it is conveyed. A smell, then—and 
here we are referring, it will be understood, 
to a smell that ought not to exist—is matter 
in a wrong place, and, consequently, it is dirt ; 
‘and not only is the smell of cooking, when it 
pervades a house, dirt in ascientific sense, but 
it is so absolutely. The smells arising from 
cooking consists of minute particles given out 
from food of all kinds, owing to the partial 
‘chemical decomposition which takes place 
during the application of heat, and which are 
carried off and mixed with the surrounding 
air by the steam or other vapors arising there- 
from. With a properly constructed kitchen 
range or cooking stove, and fiue, these will 
all be conveyed up the chimney, and carried 
away into the atmosphere above the house. 
In such case they are harmless, and become 
immediately, so to say, deodorized, by admix- 
ture with a preponderating amount of atmos- 
ipheric air. When, however, they are per- 
mitted to escape into the house, they do not 
meet with a sufficient quantity of air to ren- 
der them innocuous; and, upon condensation 
of the vapors by which they are conveyed, 
hey will settle upon the interior walls and 
gradually cover them with a coating of grease 
and vegetable matter. These, if not constantly 
removed, will accumulate, and in time decom- 
pose, giving off still more objectionable and 
unhealthy smells, but which are not so notice- 
able, in consequence of the more powerfal 
odors arising from a continuance of that evil 
from which they first had their origin. 
' It will repeatedly be found that the smell 
tof cooking is strong in other parts of the 
house, and especially upon the floor imme- 
‘diately above the kitchen, whilst the kitchen 
‘itself is apparently free—or almost so—from 
he inconvenience ; and the reason of this is, 
upon a little consideration, made perfectly 
lear and intelligible. : 
The cause of this annoyance is an absence 
of any proper regulation of the currents of air 
hrough the kitchen, or, in other words, de- 
ective ventilation. 
The chimney being, as we have already 


stated, to some extent intended as a means of|ence to which we are referring exists to a 


ventilation, if it do not carry off all the fumes 
arising from the combustion of fuel; as well 
as, in the case of a kitchen range, all the va- 
iors consequent upon cooking, there must be 


something wrong in its arrangement orform.|register only furnishes the means of escape 

et us for a moment trace the air currents of|for the other vapors, and through which the 
a room. By an old experiment of applying|draught is not sufficiently strong to carry 
a lighted paper to the edge of a room door/them off. For this reason close-topped ranges 


escapes up the chimney; whereas, when there 
is no fire there is a downward current in the 
chimney itself, which assists in supplying fresh 
air to the room. Bearing this principle of 
ventilation in mind, let us now trace the course 
of those vapors, or smells, which at times es- 
cape from the kitchen into the other apart- 
ments while cooking is going on. In the first 
place, were the ventilation of the kitchen per- 
fect, all these fumes would escape up the 
chimney ; but, in the absence of proper ar- 
rangements for this purpose, a portion of 
them escape into the kitchen, in the first 
place, and, rising with the heated vapors of 
the apartment, ascend until they fill the entire 
space between the ceiling and the top of the 
doors; and it will be found by practical test 
that whilst the lower part of the room is almost 
free from smell, the upper stratum of air is 
strongly impregnated with the odors arising 
from cooking. Ifthe top of the door leading 
into the outer air be above that of the inner 
door, a certain portion of these will escape 
into the atmosphere ; but, as both doors are 
usually of the same height, they will by pre- 
ference escape over the inner door, and so get 
into the other part of the house. This arises 
from the fact that the house itself acts as a 
huge chimney to the lower apartments, and 
the outer current of air is consequently strong- 
er in the direction of the house than towards 
the atmosphere. The fumes, therefore, which 
are unable to ascend the chimney will escape 
into the house, and be carried by the ascend- 


ing atmosphere into the passages and rooms 
on the lower floors above. It may, however, 
not unreasonably be asked why, under these 
conditions, the smell is not strongest in the 
top story, rather than on the floor immediately 
above the kitchen? A moment’s reflection 
will explain this. If the heated air thus im- 
pregnated retained its initial temperature, we 
should undoubtedly find it most conspicuous 
on the topmost floor; but meeting, as it rises, 
with cooler currents, it not only becomes con- 
densed, and so freed to a certain extent from 
its impurities, but by the admixture of alarger 
quantity of air the impurities become diluted ; 
and, ultimately, as the air rises, all sense of 
their existence becomes lost. 

There can be no doubt that the inconveni- 


much greater extent where the closed top 
ranges are employed than with an open range, 
in consequence of the draughts of combustion 
being conveyed up close flues; whilst a small 
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the former are certainly more advantageous, 
in consequence of the whole top of the range 
being a hot-plate. A combination of the close 
and open range, whilst they possess, to some 
extent, the convenience of the hot-plate, do 
not obstruct the proper current of draught up 
the chimney, and are, therefore, not to the 
same extent liable to the defects of which we 
have been speaking. 

In making these remarks we desire espe- 
cially to avoid giving any opinion decidedly 
adverse to close ranges. We have known 
them to act admirably, and to be free from 
the causes of complaint to which we are re- 
ferring. From what we have already said, it 
will be understood that the smell of cooking 
in a house arises, not generally in consequence 
of a defective stove, but from a faulty chim- 
ney, or the bad setting of a stove. 

It would be impossible to lay down any 
golden rule for the avoidance ofsthe incon- 
venience, as each case must depend upon local 
circumstances. Every builder or professed 
chimney doctor will have his own remedy, 
consisting, probably, of some patent in which 
he is personally interested; but whilst all may 
be good under certain circumstances, each 
one will probably be found to fail in nine cases 
out of ten. The only scientific way of getting 
over the difficulty is either to inerease the 
draught of the chimney through the orifice 
up which the fumes of cooking should ascend; 
or else to draw those fumes off from the upper 
stratum of air in the kitchen, as near the ceil- 
ing as may be convenient, either by means of | 
a ventilator in the chimney, or by one com- 
municating with the outer air from some part 
in the wall, as high as possible above the top 
of the kitchen door. 

A simple yet effectual way of accomplishing 
the former object is by contracting the orifice 
of the register where necessary, and decreas- 
ing the open space round the front of the 
range, thus inducing a stronger current from 
the kitchen up the flue. This is quite practi- 
cable with a kitchen range, although it could 
not be applied as a remedy for any evils at- 
tendant on the fireplace of a sitting or sleeping 
apartment, because one of the consequences 
would necessarily be the shutting out of a 
portion of the heat of the fire from the room. 
This in the case of a kitchen would be no im- 
mediate drawback, as the fire would still be 
equally available for culinary purposes ; but, 
under circumstances where the fire is merely 
required to heat an apartment, any contrac- 
tion of the chimney-piece front would tend 
immediately to detract from the very benefits 
the fire was designed to contribute. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Train up a child in the way in which he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” Proy. 

xxii. 6, 

Viewing with uneasiness the want of pro- 
per discipline in many of the families in our 
Society, I have felt like endeavoring to stimu- 
late some of us to greater faithfulness herein, 
by a few suggestions in “ The Friend.” I be- 
lieve, by common consent, in all enlightened 
nations, the parent is held responsible for the 
conduct of the child until he arrives at an age 
at which most children are thought to be 
capable of thinking and acting for themselves; 
and this custom was sanctioned by the exam- 
ple of our Saviour when on earth, for it is said 


when it is closed, or partially so, it will be|are more likely to be offensive than those with) of him: “And he went down with them, and 
found, by the direction given to the flame,!open fires; but for convenience of cooking, ! came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them, 
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By the laws of most countries, the parent 
is only held responsible so far as good citizen-, 
ship is concerned ; but religion makes him 
responsible for his moral and religious train- 
ing,as is evident by Paul’s charge to Timothy 
in the selection of bishops, who, amongst 
other evidences of fitness-must be “ One that 
ruleth well his own house, having his children 


in subjection with all gravity.” And also the, 
deacons: “Let the deacons be the husbands| 


of one wife, ruling their children and their 
own houses well.” And a curse was pro- 
nounced against Eli and his house for not re- 
straining his sons. He does not appear to 
have been wanting in reproof: for he reproved 
them sharply, not sparing them, but that did 
not clear him in the Divine sight of the re- 


sponsibility of their wicked deeds. “For I 
have told him that I will judge his house for 
ever for the iniquity which he knoweth, because 
his sons made themselves vile, and he restrain- 
ed them not. It is evident, I think, from what 
I have quoted, and the quotations might be 
extended, that it is our duty to establish and 
maintain authority over our children. Itneed 
not and ought not to be arbitrary. It can, 
and should be done in such a way as to secure 
obedience, and yet retain the confidence and 
respect of the child. It may sometimes be 
needful to resort to punishment, which should 
never be cruel, and need not often be severe. 
I think the efficacy of punishment depends 
more on the spirit and manner in which it is 
administered, than its frequency or severity. 
And this training, education, “ Breaking the 
will,” or whatever name we may give it, 
should begin with the first effort of the infant 
to obtain any desired object by crying, or any 
other improper conduct. The child has then 
learned to associate cause and effect. It is 
exercising its reasoning faculties, and its edu- 
cation should begin with the use of these. We 
should endeavor to convince the child’s judg- 
ment by an appeal to its reason and conscience 
on all proper oceasions; but if this fail, we 
should insist on obedience in all we think the 
child’s welfare requires. I say on all proper 
occasions, for I think there are times when 
unconditional obedience is right. And per- 
haps it is right for the child to know that the 
parent’s wish or command is sufficient reason 
for him to act; and this I think is consistent 
with our Heavenly Father’s dealings with his 
children ; for he requires us to walk by faith, 
and not by sight alone. And this simple les- 
son, taught in infancy, may prepare the way 
for a ready compliance with manifested duty 
in after life, even when we cannot at the time 
see a reason for it. We need not seek oppor- 
tunities to establish or test our authority : 
enough occasions will unavoidably present for 
this. 

Neither will we need to withhold any in- 
nocent or proper gratification to teach them 
self-restraint. They will ask for enough that 
ought to be withheld. But it is to be feared 
that with too many of us there is not enough 
devotedness, and earnestness in seeking the 
one “thing needful” for ourselves. Were we 
thus concerned, we would at times be brought 
to that state of mind which constrained Solo- 
mon to ask, “ Give, therefore, thy servant an 
understanding heart to judge thy people, that 
I may discern between good and bad.” We 
would more often be found wrestling for a 
blessing, not only for ourselves but also for 
our dear children. As this becomes prevalent, 
fruits of it may appear in the altered garb 
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and more scriptural speech of many who bear| 
our name. 


Ohio, 12th mo. 1870. 


gg cea 
From “ MeMillan’s Magazine.” 


The Suez Canal. 
BY F. A. EATON. 

This work, the most costly and magnifi- 
cent enterprise of modern times, is now com- 
pleted, and one may speak of it as de facto 
accomplished. The formal opening, as our 
readers are aware, took place on the 17th of 
November, 1869, in the presence of the Em- 
peror of Austria, the Empress of the French, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and a host of 
other exalted personages. 

It will be unnecessary here to enumerate 
the attempts which have at various periods 
of Egypt’s history been made to establish a 
water-communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea; but it is worth while 
to note a difference between the present ca- 
nal and all the other projected and accom- 
plished ones, viz., that their Mediterranean 
point of departure was the Nile, and they 
were consequently part fresh water and part 
salt, while the present one goes direct from 
sea to sea—the seas themselves furnishing 
its waters. Hence the appropriateness of the 
name, “Maritime Canal,’ serving to distin- 
guish it from the small Fresh-water Canal 
which the Company made a few years ago 
from near Zagazig, the then limit of cultiva- 
tion at that part of the east of Egypt, to 
Suez, following the course, and'in many places 
actually employing the bed, of the old Pha- 
raonic canal. The history of this company, 
“La Compagnie Universelle du Canal Mari- 
time de Suez,”-is now pretty well known. 
It owes its existence to M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. In 1854 he obtained a concession 
for the making of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez from the then Viceroy of Egypt, 
Said Pasha. As the Sultan, however, with- 
beld his assent, and various other hindrances 
occurred, nothing further was done till 1858, 
when subscriptions were first opened, and the 
company started with. a paid-up capital of 
£8,000,000. In 1859 the work was first be- 
gun, and was carried on until 1863 under the 
terms of the original concession, chiefly by 
means of the fellaheen,—Egyptian peas- 
ants,—whom Said Pasha had agreed to fur- 
nish as laborers at the rate of 20,000 monthly. 
On the accession of Ismail Pasha, in the 
spring of 1863, the work suddenly came to a 
stand-still, as that Prince refused to continue 
to supply the laborers; and, indeed, reterred 


to the Sultan for revision of all the terms of|time distilling machines were put up, and in 


the concession granted by his predecessor. By 
the consent of all parties the Emperor of the 
French was named arbitrator, and he decided 
that the Company should give up some im- 
portant clauses, and that the Viceroy should 
pay them for so doing. Accordingly 78,- 
000,000 francs, more than £3,000,000, were 
awarded to them for the withdrawal of the 
fellaheen, and the resumption of the lands 
originally granted; the Company retaining 
only two hundred metres on each side of 
the line of the canal, for the erection of work- 
shops, deposit of soil excavated, &c. <A fur- 
ther sum of 16,000,000 francs was to be paid 
for the purchase of the Fresh-water Canal 
mentioned above, and of the tolls levied on it ; 
making in all asum of nearly £4,000,000. 
At the beginning of these difficulties the 
Company were 


isposed to consider them- 


selves badly treated, but in the end they had 
every reason to be satisfied with the result. 
They got what they stood most in need of— 
money; and they were forced into replacing: 
the manual labor of the fellaheen, who, not- 
withstanding their numbers, made compara- 
tively slow progress, by asystem of machinery 
which, when one looks at the ingenuity dis 

played in its invention, and the enormous 
scale on which it has been applied, must cer- 
tainly be considered as one of the chief glories 
of the enterprise. In 1867, £4,000,000 more 
were raised, partly by means of a lottery. 
Since 1864 the work has been going on rapid- 
ly and without interruption. 

The present short account of the history 
and actual state of the canal is the result of 
two fortnights spent along its banks in 
1867 and 1869. From the month of the Da- 
mietta branch of the Nile to the Gulf of Pe- 
lusium, there stretches a low belt of sand 
varying in width from 200 to 300 yards, and 
serving to separate the Mediterranean from 
the waters of the Lake Menzaleh; though 
often when the lake is full, and the waves of 
the Mediterranean are high, the two meet 
across this slight boundary-line. In the 
month of April, 1859, a small body of men, 
who might weil be called the pioneers of the 
Suez Canal, headed by M. Laroche, landed at 
that spot of this narrow sandy slip which 
had been chosen as the starting point of the 
canal from the Mediterranean, and the site 
of the city and port intended ultimately to 
rival Alexandria. It owed its selection not 
to its being the spot from which the shortest 
line across the Isthmus could be drawn—that 
would have been from the Gulf of Pelusium— 
but to its being that point of the coast to 
which deep water approached the nearest. 
Here eight metres of water, equal to about 
26 feet, the contemplated depth of the canal, 
were found at a distance of less than two 
miles; at the Gulf of Pelusium that depth 
only existed at more than five miles from the 
coast. The spot was called Port Said in hon- 
or of the Viceroy, and a few wooden shanties 
soon took the place of the tents first put up. 
Hard indeed must have been the life of the 
first workers on this desolate strip of sand. 
The nearest place from which fresh water 
could be procured was Damietta, a distance 
of thirty miles. It was brought thence across. 
the Lake Menzaleh in Arab boats, but calms 
or storms often delayed the arrival of the 
looked-for store; sometimes indeed it was 
altogether lost, and the powers of endurance 
of the little band were sadly tried. After @ 


1863 water was received through a pipe from 
the Fresh-water Canal, which had been com- 
pleted to the centre of the Isthmus. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWELFTH MONTH 17, 1870. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Ohio Yearly Meet 
ing of Friends, 1870. i 
At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 

Mount Pleasant, by adjournments from the 

26th of the 9th month to the 28th of the same 

inclusive, 1870. . 
Reports have been received from all 

Quarterly Meetings. The representatives are 

* * 
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Who were all present except one, for whose 
bsence a satisfactory reason was given. 

The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting of minis- 
ers and elders produced a minute of unity 
nd concurrence for our beloved friend, Phebe 
V. Roberts, a minister from Goshen Monthly 
[eeting, Pa., dated 9th month Ist, 1870, set- 
ing her at liberty to. attend this meeting, and 
few of tho meetings belonging thereto; also, 
ne for our beloved friend, Deborah C. Hatton, 
n elder, (companion for our friend, Phebe W. 
toberts,) from same Monthly Meeting, and 
earing same date. They are acceptably in 
ttendance. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting proposes a change 
1 the time of holding that meeting from the 
1th to the 10th hour, which was united with 
y this meeting, and that meeting is left at 
berty to make the change of the time pro- 
osed, in the 5th month next. 

Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting informs, 
iat there are within their limits, “a number 
f persons who claim a right of membership 
1 our Society, but who, owing to divisions 
ad separations that have occurred, are un- 
ble to produce certificates ;” it is referred to 
1is meeting for its advice and direction. 
Vherefore, the following Friends are appoint- 
j, (in conjunction with a like committee of 
‘omen Friends,) to take the subject into con- 
deration and report thereon to a future sit- 
ne, viz: * * ‘e a5 

The following Friends are appointed to set- 
e with the Treasurer, report the state of the 
‘easury to a future sitting, propose a sum 
ecessary to be raised the ensuing year, and 
1e name ofa Friend for Treasurer, viz: 

* * * * 

The former concern and interest of this 
early Meeting in the Indian natives, (which 
as interrupted by Indiana Yearly Meeting 
sknowledging those who separated from us 
| 1854,) being brought before it, a desire 
revailed in the meeting that any right open- 
g might be embraced to benefit these deeply 
jured people; but as no way presented at 
resent ior action therein, it is left under con- 
deration until another vear. 

The representatives are desired to confer 
gether, and propose to next sitting a Friend 
r clerk the present year, and one for as- 
stant; also the names of two Friends for 
essengers to the women’s mecting. 

Then adjourned to half-past ten o’clock to- 
orrow. 

Third day of the week, and 27th of the month. 
-The meeting gathered near the time to 
lhich it was adjourned. Joseph Wilson, on 
shalf of the representatives, reported that 
ey had conferred together, and were united 

offering the name of Asa Branson for Clerk, 

id Edward Stratton for Assistant, which 
as satisfactory to the meeting, and they 
ere appointed to the service. He also re- 
orted that they were united in offering the 
imes of Aaron Frame and John W. Smith 
ir messengers to the women’s meeting, which 
as united with, and they accordingly ap- 
vinted. 

'The Queries have all been read and answers 
‘ereto from the Quarterly Meetings. The 
flowing is a suinmary thereof: 

‘Ist. All our meetings for worship and dis- 


* 


3 
the middle of the week; unbecoming be- 
vior therein nearly avoided, except some 


instances of sleeping ; in some of which cases 
of deficiency care is reported to have been ex- 
tended. The hour of meeting pretty well ob- 
served, 

2nd. Most Friends maintain love towards 
each other, iu a good degree becoming our 
christian profession. Tale-bearing and de- 
traction discouraged by most, but not so fully 
avoided as would be best; when differences 
arise endeavors are used to end them. 

3rd. Most Friends endeavor, by example 
and precept, to educate their children, and 
those under their care, in plainness of speech, 
deportment, and apparel, to guard them 
against reading pernicious books, and from 
the corrupt conversation of the world, and 
they are encouraged to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures; but more faithfulness in these respects 
is wanting amongst us. 

4th. As far as appears, Friends are clear of 
importing, vending, distilling, or the unneces- 
sary use of spirituous liquors, and of frequent- 
ing taverns; except that one report says; 
Not quite clear of the unnecessary use of 
spirituous liquors, and of frequenting taverns; 
and all make exceptions with regard to at- 
tending places of diversion; moderation and 
temperance in a good degree observed. 

5th. The necessities of the poor, and the 
circumstances of those who have appeared 
likely to require aid, have been inspected and 
reliet afforded. They are advised and assisted 
in such employments as they are capable of, 
and care is taken to promote the school edu- 
cation of their children. 

6th. As far as appears, Friends. maintain a 
faithful testimony against a hireling ministry, 
oaths, military services, clandestine trade, 
prize goods and lotteries, except that some of 
our members occasionally attend the meet- 
ings of those who support a bireling ministry, 
and one report says a few have not main- 
tained a faithful testimony against military 
services. 

7th. Friends appear careful to live within 
the bounds of their circumstances, and to avoid 
involving themselves in business beyond their 
ability to manage ; generally are just in their 
dealings, and mostly punctual in complying 
with their engagements; and where any have 
given reasonable ground for fear-in these re- 
spects, care has been extended to them. 

8th. A good degree of care is taken to deal 
with offenders seasonably and impartially, 
and to evince to those who will not be re- 
claimed, the spirit of meekness and love be- 
fore judgment is- placed upon them. 

Summary to the Annual Queries. 

Ist. A meeting for worship known as Ridge 
Meeting, held on first and fifth days, a branch 
of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting. 

2nd. Encouragement has been given to 
schools for the education of our youth, under 
the tuition of teachers in membership with us. 

3rd. Endeavors are used to read and answer 
the Queries as directed. 

The Quarterly Meetings report 936 children 
of a suitable age to go to school ; 380 have at- 
tended Friends’ schools exclusively ; 434 have 
attended district schools exclusively ; 48 have 
attended schools of mixed character; 74 have 
not been going to school the past year, most 
of whom have been receiving instruction at 


oline have been attended, and generally by home. There have been twenty schools taught 
greater part of our members, though some the past year under the care of Monthly Meet- 
remiss in this important duty, especially ings, varying from three to eight and a balfjour number have attended to the appoint- 


months, and four family schools. 
The subject is again recommended to the 


‘care of Subordinate Meetings and members 
individually ; desiring that they may increase 
their efforts in endeavoring to sustain schools 
under the care of committees of the Monthly 
Meetings; satisfied, as we are, that the con- 
cern is a right one, we hope that there may 
be a withdrawal from sending to the district 
schools, believing that a sacrifice in this re- 
spect, will tend to promote the best interest 
of both parents and children. Quarterly 
Meetings are desired to report thereon next 
year. 

Then adjourned to half-past two o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Fourth-day afternoon, and 28th of the month. 
—The meeting again assembled. 

The committee having charge of our Board- 
ing School made the following report, which 
was Satisfactory to the meeting: 

Boarding School Report.—F rom the minutes 
of the Acting Committee, it appears that the 
amount charged for board, tuition, &c., for 


session ending 3d month 16th, 1870, was 
; ? $5,470 80 
Expenditures, : F 5,065 72 


Balance in favor of school for session, 405 08 
Amount charged for board, tuition, 

&c., for session ending 9th month 

7th, 1870, : . $3,608 08 
Expenditures, ‘ : . 3,643 91 
Showing a deficiency for the session of 35 83 
And a balance in favor for the yearof 369 25 

By the preceding account it will be seen 
there has been a larger sum than usual ex- 
pended for repairs and improvements. A new 
cooking-range has been procured, the bake 
oven rebuilt, a new fence around the front 
yard, and many other smaller items which 
were indispensable to the proper carrying on 
of the school, and the creditable appearance 
of the premises. 

* * * * 

The patronage of the school, the increas- 
ing interest manifested in its welfare in the 
different neighborhoods, together with the 
evident care on the part of the pupils in pro- 
moting the best interest of this Institution, 
have encouraged the committee and _ officers 
in believing their labors have not proved al- 
together unavailing. And we desire that the 
interest of Friends may not abate, but that 
they may more generally co-operate with us 
in carrying it on in accordance with the 
original design, thus affording an opportunity 
for our beloved youth to obtain an education 
without being brought into connection with 
many of the hurtful influences that have a 
tendency to lead them away from the So- 
ciety. 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 

Isaac Huestis, Clerk. 

The committee appointed last year to visit 
Springfield Quarterly Meeting, and the Meet- 
ings constituting it, made the following re- 
port which was satisfactory to the Meeting, 
and the committee is continued to visit and 
assist those Meetings, and the following 
Friends are added to it, and they are at 
liberty to consult with Friends of Salem 
Quarter relative to any change in those 
Meetings as mentioned last year, viz: 
* * * * **K 


* 


* 

Report—The Committee appointed to visit 
Springfield Quarterly Mecting, and the meet- 
ings constituting it, report: That most of 


ment, and after an interchange of sentiment, 
are united in proposing that Springfield 
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Quarterly, and the Monthly Meotings com- 
posing it, be continued another year under 
the care of a Committee. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
AsA GARRETSON, 
EvizaABetu W. SMITH. 


The Joint Committee on the reference 
from Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting, made 
the following report, which was united with 
and adopted : 

Report—The Committee on the reference 
from Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting hav- 
ing nearly all met, a free and full interchange 
of sentiment resulted in the conclusion, that 
a person requesting to become a member of 
a Monthly Meeting, upon the grounds of hav- 
ing aright in our religious Society, but un- 
able to produce a certificate, as not belonging 
to any Monthly Meeting in correspondence 
with ours, such person shall make request to 
the overseers, when, if in the judgment of 
said overseers, such applicant’s previous con- 
duct has been consistent, and he or she is 
properly entitled to the rights of member- 
ship, they are to report the same to the 
Monthly Meeting for its judgment and ac- 
tion in the case, 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 

Ninth month, 1870. Isaac Huustis, Clerk. 

The Committee to settle with the Trea- 
surer, &c., made the following report, which 
was united with, and the Friend therein 
named continued Treasurer; and the Quar- 
terly Meetings are directed to raise their re- 
spective proportions of the sum named and 
forwurd to the Treasurer in the ninth month 


next. 


* * * * 7 ** 


Samuel Strect and Richard B. Fawcett are 


appointed to have seven hundred copies of 


the minutes of this meeting printed, divide 
them among the Quarters, and call on the 
Treasurer for the amount of expense. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—The breaks in the English cables are 
located, one only ten miles and the other about sixty- 
five miles from the American shore, one has been grap- 
pled, and it is hoped will soon be repaired. The French 
cable cannot convey all the messages offered, and the 
charges for transmission have therefore been advanced 
to twice the former rates. U.S. Minister Washburne’s 
secretary wrote from Paris, says a London dispatch of 
the 6th inst., that, according to his information, the 
French have been beaten at all points, and the end is 
apparently near at hand. _ No cases of starvation have 
been reported in Paris, although provisions are scarce 
and dear. Capitulation before the close of the year was 
looked for. : 

At the latest advices General Ducrot’s army still held 
its"position in the peninsula, near Creteil, protected by 
the guns of Fort Charenton. On the 4th he issued an 
address to the troops, in which he acknowledged that 
all their efforts were fruitless. He was opposed by the 
troops from Saxony and Wurtemburg, who had about 
3,000 men killed and wounded in the action. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 6th says: “The French 
were utterly defeated at Orleans. 10,000 were captured, 
and seventy-seven guns, including several mitrailleuses, 
and four gun boats on the Loire, were also captured. 
Tours dispatches confirm the defeat of the army of the 
Loire. In the battle 160,000 French were opposed to 
150,000 Germans, but the latter were stronger in artil- 
lery and cavalry. After retreating across the Loire the 
defeated army was divided into two corps, the first 
under the command of Gen. Bourbaki, and the second 
under Gen. Chanzy. General d’Aurelles refused the 
command of the military camp at Cherburg, which was 
offered him. The second corps retreated in the direc- 
tion of Tours, and was pursued by the Germans under 
Prince Frederick Charles and the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg. On the 8th a severe engagement took place near 
Meung, between Orleans and Tours, the results of which 
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are differently stated. The French say the attack was 
repulsed, but the Prussian dispatch by way of Versailles 
says, the French were again. defeated. The German 
loss was heavy, but that of the French was greater. The 
Germans took six guns and 1,000 prisoners, 

In consequence of the near approach of the invaders, 
it has been concluded to remove the French goyern- 
ment from Tours to Bordeaux. A London dispatch of 
the 9th, to the New York Tribune, says: “ A dispatch 
from Gambetta asks Laurier to announce that he (Gam- 
betta) has asked for an armistice, to enable the National 
Assembly to be elected, and requests that Favre be per- 
mitted to leave Paris to consult his colleagues and con- 
duct the negotiations.” 

On the 4th inst. the French forces were defeated near 
Rouen, and the city was occupied by the Germans. 
Havre is also threatened by them. 

The purchase of provisions for the use of Paris has, 
it is stated, been entrusted to the officers of the com- 
missariat, who have made contracts with English houses, 
having ascertained that the export of provisions would 
produce inconvenience if the supply was taken from 
Germany. 

The several sovereigns of Germany haying invited 
King William of Prussia to assume the title of Emperor 
of Germany, the king has acceded to their wishes. 

Three million pounds sterling of the loan recently 
authorized by the North German Parliament, will be 
allotted to subscription in London. 

The London Times of the 8th, has a conciliatory edi- 
torial on the subject of the Alabama claims. It craves 
a settlement of them not merely because they are just, 
but for the purpose of inaugurating an era of better 
feeling and closer amity between the United States and 
Great Britain. Gladstone’s note, announcing that the 
government has taken care to make the necessary pro- 
vision for the protection of the person of the pope, and 
adequate support of his dignity and personal freedom, 
and the independence of his spiritual functions, excites 
surprise and criticism in some quarters. It is attributed 
to anxiety to conciliate the Catholic feeling in Ireland. 

A telegram from Luxembourg states that the Prus- 
sian government has informed the government of the 
Duchy that in consequence of its having allowed a vio- 
lation of the neutrality of the territory by the French, 
Prussia is no longer bound to respect its neutrality. 

A terrible explosion occurred at a cartridge factory 
in Birmingham, England, on the 9th, by which twenty 
persons were killed, and thirty to forty wounded, most 
of them fatally. The weather in England has been 
stormy, and much damage is reported to shipping. 

A-large meeting of the Liberal league was held in 
London on the 1ith, at which a protest was adopted 
against giving a dowry from the national treasury to 
the Princess Louise. Bitter speeches were made, con- 
trasting the enormous pauperism of the country—137,- 
000 persons being borne on the lists in London alone— 


and the fact that people die in Wngland every hour of|fair to good, $1.30 a $1.50. Ohio and Indiana whea 


starvation, with the fact that the queen draws four hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year from the treasury, besides 
the large sums paid to other members of the royal 
family. 

‘An inftten al committee has been formed in London 
which includes many members of Parliament, for the 
purpose of obtaining all possible security for the main- 
tenance of peace with America. 


London, 12th mo, 10th. Consols, 92. U.S. 5-20’s of|nected with it. Application may be made to Al 


1862, 884; of 1867, 903; ten forties, 87}. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 83d. ; Orleans, 83 a 83d. 
A‘dispatch of the 10th says: The German advance on 

Havre has=turned aside to Dieppe, which post was 

probably occupied to-day. The Duke of Mecklenburg 

announced on the 10th, that Vierzon, fifty miles south 
of Orleans, had been occupied by the Germans. Beu- 
goney, twenty miles S. E. of Orleans, was occupied on 
the 8th. The French army under Gen. Chauzey, con- 
tinued to resist the Prussian advance. Tours dispatches 
say it has inflicted heavy losses on the Prussians. Over 

1,000 German prisoners had been brought to Tours. 
Unirep StatrEs.—Congress.—In the first week of the 

session not much business was done beyond the intro- 

duction of bills and resolutions. Among these were the 
following, by Senator Wilson, to prevent the assess- 
ments of money upon government employees for politi- 
cal or other purposes ; by Senator Conkling of N. Y., to 
encourage and promote telegraphic communication be- 
tween America, Asia and Europe. It givesa company 
the exclusive right for twenty-one years, to construct 
and maintain lines of telegraph on the Pacific coasts of 
the United States, to connect America and Asia: bills 
by several parties to encourage ship-building and the 
foreign commerce of the United States; one to provide 
that all elections for President, Vice President and 
members of Congress, shall be by ballot (in Kentucky 


and other States, the people vote viva voce and not by 
ballot.) Other bills to repeal the income tax and pro- 
vide for a gradual resumption of specie payments, were 
brought before Congress. When the postage bill of last 
session came up in due course, the House of Represen= 
tatives, by a vote of 98 to 79, struck out certain sections 
relating to the franking privilege, being equivalent to 
its abolition. The Hotise has repealed the seyeral 
tenure of office acts, and passed a bill abolishing the 
grade of admiral in the navy. A resolution to abolish 
the internal revenue system, except so much as relate: 
to distilled spirits, tobacco and malt liquors, passed 
with only five negative votes. P 4 

Joseph H. Rainey, of South Carolina, is the first 
colored man who has taken his seat in the House of 
Representatives. t 

Miscellaneous.—The total returns of the census of Vire 
ginia makes the population of the State 1,222,464. The 
increase in the last ten years has been very small, 

The Post Master General asks an appropriation of 
225,436,698 for the service in the year ending 6th mo 
30, 1872. The receipts for that year are estimated at 
21,467,315, leaving a deficiency of near four millions 
to be provided for. | 

The New York Canal Commissioners have directed 
that the canals of the State shall be closed on the 15th: 
inst. 

Last weeks mortality in Philadelphia was 241. The 
U.S. Marshal has revised the late census of the city 
and increases the number of inhabitants on the first of 
Sixth month last to 673,726. This is 16,567 more than 
the first return, but still, it is believed, far short of the 
true number. dl 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold, 1103 a 
1103. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1138; ditto, 1868, 110%; ditto, 
10-40 five per cents, 106%. Superfine flour, $5.10 a 
$5.40; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.75, No. 1 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.39; No. 2 do. $1.38; amber western, 

1.43 a $1.46; white Genesee, $1.65 a $1.80. Barley, 
83 a 88 cts. Oats, 59 a 61 cts. Rye, 98 cts.- Yellows 
corn, 80a 88 cts. Rice, 64 a 7% cts. Philadelphia.— 
Cotton, 15} a 16 cts. for uplands and New Orleans, 
Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $8 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.37; Indiana do., $1. 
white, $1.56. Rye, 98 cts, Western and Pennsylvanig 
new corn, 70 a 73 cts. Oats, 54a 56 cts. Lard, 13: 
cts. Clover-seed, 11 cts per lb. Timothy, $5 a $5.2é 
per bushel. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the 
Avenue Drove-yard reached 2287 head. Extra sold a 

4a 9 cts., a few choice, 10} cts. ; fair to good,7 a8 cts. 
and common, 5 a 63 cts. per lb. gross. About 12,00 
sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and 4,000 hogs ai 
$9 a $9.50 per 100 lb. net. Chicago—No. 2 wheat 
$1.05. No. 2 new corn, 484 cts. No. 2-oats, 38} ets 
Rye, 68 cts. Barley, 73 cts. Lard, 11} cts. Baltimore 
—White wheat, $1.70 a $1.85; choice red, $1.55 a $ 


$1.38 a $1.40. Corn, yellow and white, 73 cts. Oats 
50 a 58 ets. | 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IND Al 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. ~ 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. “9 


Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 1 | 


FRIEND'S BOOK STORE. 


Just published and for sale, No. 304 Arch §' 
Philadelphia, “Journal of the Life and Religious 
vices of WinL1AM Evans: a Minister of the Gosp 
the Society of Friends.” A large octavo of 709 ps 

Bound in cloth, . : 3 ¥ . $2.50 4 
Do sheep, . 5 E Som peek 


Half bound in Turkish morocco, - , SOR . 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE: 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. W: 
Incton, M. D. a 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. ; 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. _ 
No. 422 Walnut. Street. Toe 


ly 


